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" a lingering bottle
Which with the landlord makes too long a stand? Leaving all claretless the unmoistened throttle; Especially with politics on hand."
Politics were always on hand in America from the passing of the Stamp Act onwards; and they were talked with jovial emphasis and unanimity around Stirling's well-spread board. He was celebrated for his hospitality in town and camp alike; and no staff-officer, with a message to deliver, ever grudged a long ride if only the last stage of it brought him to Stirling's quarters. These quarters were all the more attractive to youthful chivalry because Lady Stirling, who never left her lord for long, was everywhere attended by a bevy of girls as clever and engaging as any in America.1 Stirling was a careful and watchful commander, who prided himself on his acquaintance with the technical side of his profession, and who, as the war progressed, shook off the martinet, and became a practical soldier of considerable value in the field. He was in most of Washington's engagements ; and there was sure to be plenty of tough and steady fighting in the quarter towards which Stirling and his division had been ordered. He showed a burly figure, and a fresh-coloured visage, in the front of battle. "My Lord Stirling," said a Hessian Colonel, "looks as much like my Lord Granby as one egg does like another; " and every Englishman, who cares for a good portrait by Reynolds, knows how Lord Granby looked. Stirling died just at the moment when peace was arranged between England and the United States, deeply regretted by his chief, whose beautiful letter to Lady Stirling may well stand in history as her husband's epitaph.2
1  Lady Stirling was the mother of Lady Mary Watts and Lady Kitty Duer.    She herself was a sister of Governor Livingston of New Jersey ; and his three daughters had a home in their aunt's household.    One of them married Chief Justice Jay, and in after days gave the law to New York drawing-rooms.    Indeed, all the five ladies belonged to  that first dynasty of American fashion which came into power when the war was over.     Life of Martha   Washington, by Anne   Hollingworth  Wharton, New York, 1897 ;   chapters 7 and 9.
2  Washington to Lady Stirling ;  Newbury, January 20, 1783.